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The  writer  of  this  little  pamphlet  has  endeavored  to  present 
a readable  and  reasonable  statement  of  the  political  situation 
I ow  before  us  as  he  views  it.  His  sole  motive  for  its  prepara- 
t on  is  a desire  to  do  something  to  assist  the  cause  of  honest 
1 loney.  Although  a life-long  Republican  he  is  not  a party  bigot, 
c oes  not  endorse  all  policies  formulated  by  his  party  simply 
I ecause  they  are  Republican,  and  does  not  believe  that  the 
Republican  party  embraces  all  the  intelligence,  all  the  patriot- 
ism, and  all  the  good  of  the  country.  Nor  does  he  believe 
( ven  that  the  “ salvation  of  the  country  ” depends  on  the  suc- 
( ess  of  the  cause  he  advocates.  Its  defeat  would  be  a great 
( alamity,  he  thinks,  but  the  Nation  would  outlive  it,  as  it  has 
( utlived  many  other  troubles. 

The  writer  wishes  to  assure  some  possible  readers  that  he  is 
] lot  an  office-holder  or  an  office-seeker,  and  that  he  never  was 
cither  one  or  the  other.  That  he  is  not- a banker  or  a bond- 
liolder  and  never  owned  a Government  bond  or  a share  of  bank 
! tock.  That  he  is  simply  a very  ordinary  business  man,  who  has 
lever  been  unusually  successful  at  any  time  and  who  has  had  his 
: ull  share  of  the  troubles  and  trials  that  have  especially  afflicted 
; nost  of  the  people  in  business  in  the  past  three  years.  He  con- 
I iders  that  the  “ hard  times,”  as  all  call  them,  are  due  pri- 
narily  to  public  and  private  extravagance,  extending  back  over 
, I period  of  ten  years  or  more,  and  that  they  will  gradually  pass 
iway.  But  for  the  soundness,  in  the  main,  of  our  currency 
iiystem,  they  wmuld  have  been  far  w'orse. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  ’96. 


Shall  we  have  ioo=Ct.  Dollars  or  50=Ct.  Dollars? 


The  Opposlntj  Platforms  and  Candidates. 

The  political  campaign  for  the  coming  Presidential  elec- 
tion has  already  been  a most  remarkable  one,  and  it 
promises  to  be  still  more  so  as  it  goes  on.  On  the  one  hand, 
in  the  Republican  party,  the  preliminary  contest  that  preceded 
the  convention  was  solely  between  candidates  for  the  nomina- 
tion Not  only  the  history  of  the  party,  but  also  its  practically 
unanimous  sentiment  dictated  the  platform  on  which  the  can- 
didate, no  matter  who  he  might  be,  was  to  stand.  No  more 
splendid  body  of  statesmen  ever  placed  themselves  before  the 
people  in  competition  for  the  honor  of  their  selection  as  leader 
in  the  coming  battle.  Any  one  of  them  would  adorn  and 
honor  the  high  office  they  sought.  There  was  not  a weak  or 
obscure  man  among  their  number.  Each  was  of  approved 
capacity  and  large  acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  of  unblem- 
ished private  character  and  of  ripe  experience. 

But  as  the  time  for  the  holding  of  the  nominating  convention 
drew  on  it  became  apparent  to  all  observers  that  the  choice  of 
the  party  had  been  made  in  advance  of  its  meeting,  and  that  its 
principal  duty  would  be  to  ratify  this  choice.  The  people  were 
behind  it,  and  the  sober  judgment  of  the  people,  their  deliber- 
ate, thoughtful  decision,  is  never  wrong.  The  man  they  had 
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fi  .^e  years.  Ilis  public  life  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when 
h 3 entered  the  splendid  army  of  volunteers  that  sprang  to  the 
i‘(  scue  of  their  country  in  1861.  He  was  but  a bov  of  seven- 
t(  en  then,  and  be  enlisted  as  a private.  How  well  be  served  is 
sliown  by  the  fact  that  he  left  the  service  after  the  war  bad 
c o.sed  bearing  the  commission  of  a major.  His  career  since 
e itering  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1877  was  familiar  to 
a 1 men.  Modest,  unostentatious,  industrious,  eloquent,  be 
qaickly  made  a name  for  himself  in  that  assemblage  which 
b as  been  called  “ the  grave  of  little  great  men.”  He  was  not  of 
that  numerous  class,  however.  He  was  a great,  great  man. 
Ids  influence  in  that  body  steadily  increased  until  it  culrni- 
n ated  in  the  passage  of  the  great  measure  which  bears  bis  name, 
a ad  with  which  bis  name  will  ever  be  associated,  thus  rewarding 
tl  10  labors  of  years.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  the  McKinley 
I ill  was  temporarily  misunderstood  by  bis  countrymen,  and 
t lat  it  remained  but  a short  time  on  the  statute  books.  Its 
i illuence  and  judncijiles  even  governed  the  measure  that 
sacceeded  it.  The  settled  policy  of  the  country  could  not  be 
Clanged  all  at  once,  even  by  bis  successful  political  opponents. 
The  ideas  be  bad  so  ably  represented  really  dominated  their 
( wn  minds  and  found  expression  in  their  own  acts. 

The  career  of  Mr.  McKinley  since  he  left  Congress  has  re- 
f ected  honor  alike  upon  himself,  upon  bis  State,  upon  his 
j arty,  and  upon  his  country.  A gentle,  kindly,  unpretentious 
I lan,  he  is  personally  popular  with  all  who  know  him,  whether 
t ley  be  political  friends  or  enemies.  Four  years  ago  the 
a 'liter  talked  with  a colored  man,  a barber,  about  Mr.  McKinley, 
A 'bo  was  at  the  time  presiding  over  the  Minneapolis  Conven- 
tion, and  was  even  then  regarded  as  being  the  coming  man 
l)r  a future  presidency.  The  barber  said  be  bad  waited  on 
Hr.  McKinley  many  times  and  thought  him  the  most  perfect 
I entleman  he  knew.  “ Why,”  he  said,  “ if  I were  to  meet  him 
( n the  street  to-day  be  would  say,  ‘ bow  do  you  do,  Henry,’ 
j ast  as  if  I was  an  old  friend  of  bis.”  Many  men  would  think 
i t beneath  them  to  recognize  a poor  colored  barber  on  the 
£ treet,  even  though  he  were  a respectable,  self-respecting  man. 
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as  this  one  was.  Man}’  more  would  not  remember  the  mail 
who  only  served  them  in  a menial  capacity.  They  would  be 
as  likely  to  remember  the  razor  he  bad  shaved  them  with. 
But  here  was  a man  who,  although  he  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  country,  was  not  too  great  to  speak  cordially,  not 
patronizingly,  to  an  humble  acquaintance  when  he  met  him 
on  the  public  thoroughfare. 

William  McKinley  is  a genuine  American.  A man  of  the 
people,  be  has  never  felt  above  the  people.  A trusted  public 
servant,  he  has  never  acted  as  though  be  were  a public  ma.ster. 
A man  of  pure  private  life,  of  Christian  sympathies  and  a.ssoci- 
ations,  of  unswerving  integrity;  brave,  courteous,  considerate 
of  others  as  well  as  of  himself;  his  elevation  to  the  exalted  office 
for  which  he  has  been  put  forward  by  Ids  party  would  be  a 
deserved  reward  from  the  country  he  has  served  so  well. 

The  situation  in  the  Democratic  party  for  a long  period 
preceding  its  National  Convention,  in  the  convention  itself, 
and  in  its  results  was  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  that  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  preliminary  struggle  was  over 
policies,  not  candidates.  Comparatively  speaking  the  latter 
were  not  even  mentioned.  A powerful  minority  in  the  party, 
which  gradually  became  a more  powerful  majority,  was  bent 
upon  forcing  a new  issue.  To  do  this  was  strongly  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  many  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  their  leaders, 
but  regardless  of  this,  even  in  offensive  defiance  of  it,  they 
persisted  until  finally  successful  in  their  efforts.  A platform 
Avas  adopted  Avhich  might  have  been  Avritten,  and  Avas  un- 
doubtedly influenced,  by  the  Populist  leaders  and  the  handful 
of  dissatisfied  Republicans.  “Free  Coinage  of  Sih'er”  Avas 
brought  to  the  front  as  the  great  panacea  for  the  sup})osed 
ills  of  the  body-politic — the  standard  of  faith  of  a great  party. 
The  opponents  of  the  idea  Avere  contemptuously  ignored. 
Political  support  that  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  party  Avas  insultingly  pushed  aside,  and  the  whole 
throng  of  delegates  from  the  Silver  States,  with  the  hired 
shouters  who  cheered  them  on,  paid  frenzied  worship  to  the 
new  Goddess.  Then  came  the  croAvning  folly  of  the  Conven- 
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tion.  A comparatively  unknown  man  came  forward  and  made 
V hat  was  undoubtedly  a carefully  prepared  speech,  though 
delivered  as  if  it  were  an  extemporaneous  one.  It  was  a re- 
markable speech,  delivered  before  a remarkable  gathering,  and 
t le  speech  swept  the  gathering  otf  its  course,  and  driving  it 
I efore  a hurricane  of  words  resulted  in  a nomination  such  as 
T'as  previously  unheard  of.  It  may  be  said  in  excuse  that  the 
( 'onvention  lacked  ballast,  and  was  poorly  manned  and  officered 
1 3 withstand  a sudden  squall,  but  that  was  its  own  fault.  The 
c eed  was  done  and  nothing  remained  but  to  put  the  best  pos- 
sible  face  on  it  and  say  it  was  just  what  was  wanted. 

It  is  easy  to  give  a synopsis  of  the  public  life  and  character 
( f William  J.  Bryan.  He  is  the  youngest  man  who  was  ever 
( ven  nominated  for  the  presidency,  being  only  thirty-six  years 
( Id — but  one  year  over  the  Constitutional  requirement.  Y outh 
is  not  a crime,  nor  is  age  always  an  assurance  of  wisdom,  but 
< onsidering  the  requirements  of  the  great  office  in  view  most 
]Qen  would  prefer  to  intrust  it  to  an  older  man  than  is  the 
; )emocratic  candidate.  The  ages  at  which  our  Presidents  have 
1aken  office  have  ranged  from  forty-seven  to  sixty-eight  years. 
:dost  of  them  have  been  within  about  three  years,  one  side  or 
1 he  other,  of  fifty — an  age  at  which  a man  is  mentally  at  his 
i trongest  and  at  which  his  physical  force  is  still  near  its  prime. 

. s it  safe  to  make  such  a departure  from  the  lessons  of  a cen- 
■ ury  as  would  follow  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan  ? 

His  public  life  has  been  comparatively  still  more  brief.  He 
served  four  years  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives! 
That  is  the  sum  of  it.  He  was  thrown  up  by  one  political  tidal 
vave  and  submerged  by  the  next.  Since  the  latter  event  he 
las  devoted  his  entire  energies  toward  again  reaching  the  sur- 
ace,  in  which, let  us  hope,  he  has  only  temporarily  succeeded. 

Personally  it  seems  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  an  able  man,  a fine 
speaker,  and  of  good  private  character.  He  would  undoubtedly 
aiake  a good  prosecuting  attorney,  who  would  always  carry 
iway  a jury,  provided  he  gave  his  mind  to  the  case  before  him 
ind  the  jury  happened  to  be  of  no  higher  mental  calibre  than 
was  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1896. 
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The  Real  Issaes. 

The  political  contest  this  year  is  really  between  two  forces 
that  are  perennial  in  their  appearance.  On  the  one  side  are 
the  plain,  practical,  thinking,  working  men  of  the  times,  not  to 
be  “carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,”  but  giving  sober, 
earnest  attention  to  all  matters  concerning  theiiT,  and  on  the 
other  the  political  dreamers,  always  seeking  the  unattainable 
and  overlooking  that  which  is  before  their  eyes.  Never  learning 
by  past  experience,  they  are  always  chasing  a new  ignis  fatuous 
which,  of  course,  they  never  catch.  The  men  who  were  “Free 
Traders”  eight  years  ago,  who  were  “ Greenbackers  ” twelve 
years  ago,  who  were  “Liberal  Republicans”  twenty-four  years 
ago,  who  declared  “The  War  a Failure”  thirty -two years  ago, 
who  were  wild  for  “ States  Rights  ” and  Secession  thirty-six  years 
ago.  The  men  who  invented  all  the  dead  isms  and  issues  of 
the  past,  who  are  inflationists  all  the  time,  even  when  they  are 
nothing  else,  and  whose  type  in  literature  is  Mr.  !\Iicawber,  in 
that  they  are  always  looking  “for  something  to  turn  up?” 

The  latest  thing  they  have  “ turned  up  ” is  the  idea  of  a “ fifty- 
cent  dollar,”  and  this  idea  shows,  as  nothing  else  could,  that 
even  this  class  move  forward,  for  it  is  only  a few  years  since 
they  advocated  the  issuance  of  a dollar  that  was  worth  nothing 
at  all  — a “fiat”  paper  dollar,  that  was  to  be  an  evidence  of 
debt  and  at  the  same  time  a payment  in  full  of  such  debt. 
The  latest  craze  has  some  bottom  to  it  — about  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar,  if  the  value  of  the  assets  do  not  fall  any  further. 
But  what  man  in  his  senses  will  do  business  with  a house  that 
only  offers  him  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  when  he  can  find 
another  customer  who  promises  to  pay  him  at  par,  and  whose 
business  record  assures  him  of  the  value  of  such  a guaranty. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  sound  money,  for  the  pay- 
ment in  full  of  every  obligation  of  the  Government,  for  the  full 
protection  of  all  its  currency  and  coin  now  outstanding,  gold, 
silver  and  paper  money.  It  adopts  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  its  standard — a coin  that  is  worth  its  fiice 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  that  has  never  been  worth  less  than 
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r s face;  a coin  that  is  always  at  a premium  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  every  silver  country  of  the  world.  And 
i proposes  to  maintain  our  present  issues  of  paper  and  of  silver 
at  the  value  of  this  standard.  It  objects  to  the  further  coinage 
cf  silver  at  present  because  the  people  will  not  use  what  has 
teen  made  already.  It  does  not  demonetize  or  “degrade”  sil- 
■\  er  any  more  than  it  exalts  gold.  It  looks  toward  the  proper 
i se  of  both.  It  proposes  to  pay  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
1 lent  in  the  money  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  contract. 
"!die  past  history  of  the  party  is  a guaranty  of  its  course  in  the 
liture.  The  honor  of  the  nation  may  safely  be  placed  in  its 
1 eeping. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  contains  practically 
1 lut  one  plank — “ Free  Coinage  of  Silver.”  All  the  rest  of  it  is 
merely  a pile  of  chips  and  splinters  which  are  too  trifling  to 
he  denominated  “planks.”  And  what  is  “Free  Coinage  of 
! lilver  ” ? Simply  that  any  one  possessing  silver  bullion,  in  any 
1 imount,  worth  at  present  time  about  sixty  cents  per  ounce, 
nay  take  it  to  the  mint  and  have  it  coined,  free  of  charge,  into 
egal-tender  silver  dollars  having  a nominal  value  of  about 
1 51.29  per  ounce!  That  is  to  say  an  actual  value  of  sixty  cents 
dll  be  raised  to  a “ fiat”  value  of  $1.29,  and  if  a man’s  creditors 
vill  not  accept  payment  of  their  claims  at  this  “ fiat”  value  they 
:an  get  nothing  at  all.  The  whole  idea  is  only  less  insane 
,han  the  defunct  Farmers’  Alliance  “Sub-Treasury”  scheme, 
vhich  was  so  foolish  that  even  its  long-haired  originators  be- 
came ashamed  of  it  and  finally  dropped  it. 

The  Democratic  party  is  full  of  able,  practical  men;  men  as 
Datriotic,  as  earnest  in  seeking  and  promoting  what  they  regard 
IS  the  best  interests  of  their  country,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
Republican  party.  But  it  lacks  leadership,  and  has  done  so 
for  many  years.  A Southern  Democrat  made  practically  this 
3ame  complaint  to  the  writer  but  a short  time  ago.  The  party 
lacks  discipline  and  coherence.  It  was  successful  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign  because  it  had  a universally  acknowl- 
edged leader,  who  was  then  the  idol  of  his  party.  But  it  soon 
deserted  him  and  “ went  after  other  Gods.”  The  business  admin- 
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istration  of  the  countrv  under  Democratic  rule  has  never  been 
successful  since  the  days  of  Andrew  .Jackson.  A little  study  of 
history,  a little  recalling  of  personal  recollections  of  tho.se  who 
are  old  enough,  will  prove  this.  Is  it  .safe  to  intrust  it  with 
power  again,  when  the  burning  question  is  a business  one, 
a vital  one,  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  our  broad  land? 

Silvefite  Sfof/ans. 

Tliere  bus  been  a prolific  cro])  of  party  cries  raised  for  con- 
sumption during  the  ensuing  canvass.  As  a matter  of  course 
most  of  them  are  of  Po})ulist-Democratic  origin  because  most 
of  the  shouters  belong  to  these  two  allied  parties.  “ Free  Silver,” 
“ Sixteen-to-one,”  “ The  Dollar  of  the  Daddies,”  “The  Crime 
of  ’73,”  “ Gold-bugs,”  “ Wall  Street  Domination,”  and  “ British 
Gold”  are  iterated  and  reiterated  until  the  ears  of  all  quietly 
disposed  citizens  are  weary.  All  of  them  are  mere  noise,  with- 
out sense  or  meaning.  They  are  designed  to  influence  ignorant, 
unthinking  people  and  not  to  meet  rea.son  or  common  sense. 
Let  us  take  up  and  consider  some  of  them. 

“ Free  Silver  ” comes  first.  This  has  a “ Free  Lunch  ” .sound 
that  is  mightily  familiar  and  enticing  to  many  of  the  “ Unterri- 
fied.” Of  course  it  is  a.  misnomer,  although  an  intentional 
one.  Theory  is  really  an  abbreviation  of  “Free  Coinage  of 
Silver,”  which  is  too  long  for  the  understandings  of  tho.se  it  is 
intended  for.  The  most  ardent  “ Free  Silverite  ” — the  wealth- 
iest .silver  miner — does  not  propose  to  give  away  any  of  the  be- 
loved metal.  At  least,  not  openly.  A few  dollars  might  he 
placed  “ where  they  would  do  the  most  good,”  but  their  recipients 
will  not  be  expected  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  their 
{q)preeiation.  d’he  austere  virtue  of  the  advocates  of  “Free 
Silver”  would  recoil  from  the  idea  of  influencing  votes  bv  anv 
merelv  mercenarv  con.siderations.  Their  beliefs  are  whollv  a 

«/  t.  «, 

matter  of  })rinciple  with  them  and  with  their  followers. 

The  “ Sixteen-to-one  ” battle  crv  has  almost  as  entrancing  a 
sound  as  has  the  “Free  Silver”  one.  There  are  men  who 
actually  believe  that  if  the  Silver  cause  is  successful  in  the 
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coming  election  they  can  take  a gold  or  paper  dollar  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  receive  therefor  sixteen 
siLVEU  dollars!  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  tliere  can  bo  such 


ignorance  and  still  harder  to  combat  it.  The  victim  will 

o 

certainly  vote  for  “ Sixteen-to-one,”  but  will  never  get  “ Sixteen- 
to-one” — at  least  not  in  the  way  he  expe(;ts  to  get  it.  What 
does  the  expression  really  mean?  Siinjdy  that  in  coining 
gold  and  silver  dollars  the  latter  is  to  contain  sixteen  times  as 
much  pure  silver,  hy  weight,  as  the  former  is  to  contain  pure 
gold.  Intrinsically  the  proportion  of  value  isahout  thirty-two  to 
one.  The  difference  is  to  he  “ created  ” on  the  old  “fiat”  plan. 

The  man  who  originated  the  expression  “The  Dollar  of  the 
Daddies”  was  a genius.  His  imagination  was  not  restrained 
hv  anv  narrow  boundaries  of  facts,  but  soared  away  into  realms 
of  fancy.  The  words  were  designed  to  carry  the  thoughts  of  his 
hearers  hack  to  the  times  “ hefo’  the  wah  ” ; those  glorious  times 
of  peace,  plenty,  and  universal  prosperity  which  so  notoriously 
existed  in  those  days  and  which  were  undoubtedly  owing  to 
the  unlimited  use  of  silver  dollars  hy  the  “daddies.”  It  is 
almost  sacrilege  to  pick  flaws  in  this  beautiful  sentiment,  but 
the  writer  did  not  place  them  there.  They  were  there  already. 
In  fact  there  is  nothing  else  there.  From  the  year  1793  to  the 
year  1873  only  8,031,238  silver  dollars  were  coined.  The 
population  of  the  country  during  tliat  pcwiod  increased  from 
about  4,000,000  to  about  40,000,000,  the  average  being  about 
20,000,000.  Had  the  whole  amount  coined  remained  in  cir- 
culation the  per  capita  allowance  would  he  about  40  cents, 
which  is  a somewhat  scanty  sum.  The  present  per  capita  cir- 
culation of  money  in  the  United  States — all  good  money,  too 

is  about  |23,  and  some  inflationists  think  that  enough  bad 

money  should  be  added  to  make  the  total  $50.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  for  nearly  forty  years  prior  to  1873  the 
standard  silver  dollar  had  disappeared,  practically,  from  cir- 
culation. 

Prior  to  1861  this  country  produced  comparatively  no  sil- 
ver. The  records  of  the  mint,  which  have  always  been  very 
accurate,  show  that  from  1792  to  1860,  both  years  inclusive, 
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the  total  amount  of  silver  mined  in  the  whole  country  was 
only  about  $1,650,000.  That  is  to  say,  that  for  about  seventy 
years  the  total  amount  of  silver  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  less  than  was  required  by  the  law  of  1878  to  be  coined 
each  month!  In  1861  the  Washoe  mines  in  Nevada  began  to 
be  worked,  and  they  produced  $2,000,000  in  that  year, 
$4,500,000  in  1862,  $8,500,000  in  1863,  and  an  almost  constantly 
increasing  amount  from  that  time  on  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  of  the  number  of  silver  dollars 
coined  in  some  of  the  years  of  “ the  daddies,”  who  are  now  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  have  fairly  rolled  in  the  white  metal.  The 
coins  werefirstmade  in  1793.  From  that  year  to  1805  1,439,517 
were  struck.  None  were  coined  from  1806  to  1835!  Think 
of  it!  How  did  the  people  of  those  days  get  along?  Perhaps 
they  were  reduced  to  using  gold  ! Probably  out  of  sheer  pity 
the  coinage  of  the  highlv-lauded  “cartwheel”  dollar  was  re- 
sinned  in  1836,  when  1,000  were  made.  The  mint  authorities 
did  not  want  the  coins  to  become  common,  however,  for  they 
made  none  of  them  in  1837  or  1838,  and  only  300  in  1839. 
Some  were  coined  each  year  after  that  until  1873,  except  in 
1858,  which  was  another  famine  year  for  the  unfortunate 
“ daddies.”  Thus  it  is  seen  that  for  eighty  years  the  total  coin, 
age  was  just  about  that  of  each  four  months  under  the  operations 
of  the  Law  of  1878,  commonly  called  the  Bland  Law.  Does  not 
this  statement  .somewhat  detract  from  the  force  of  the  “ Dollar 
of  the  Daddies”  cry?  Probably  most  of  the  “daddies”  never 
saw  a standard  silver  dollar,  though  they  used  to  see  the  smaller 
silver  coins  pretty  frequently. 

The  money  the  daddies  were  most  familiar  with  was  the  old 
State  bank  currency — a kind  of  which  the  present  generation 
hapj)ily  knows  nothing.  This  money  was  never  very  good 
and  was  frequently  very  bad.  Practically  not  a dollar  of 
it  was  secured  in  anv  wav.  Notes  issued  in  one  State  would 

fd  t/ 

be  refused  in  general  busine.ss  in  an  adjoining  State.  Bills  that 
were  received  at  par  at  home  were  at  a discount  fifty  miles 
away  from  there,  and  the  further  away  they  got  the  greater 
the  discount  became.  Wildcat  banks — that  is,  banks  started 
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only  to  defraud,  abounded.  Failures  were  far  more  common 
than  now  and  when  one  occurred  the  los.s  fell  not  only  on  the 
depositors,  hut  on  the  note  liolders  as  well.  Counterfeiting 
thrived  to  an  extent  that  now  seems  inconceivable.  No  mer- 
chant would  accept  hank  hills  in  any  transaction  whatever 
without  first  carefully  scrutinizing  them  and  referring  to  his 
latest  printed  descri])tions  of  hank  notes,  together  with  the 
known  counterfeits  on  tliem  then  in  circulation.  Such  descrip- 
tive lists  were  issued  monthlv  to  all  suhscriher.s,  and  in  addition 
to  the  description  of  notes  and  counterfeits  they  contained 
lists  ol  all  defunct,  failed  and  fraudulent  hanks,  so  far  as 
known.  With  all  this  care  losses  were  incessant  to  all  business 
men.  They  were  much  more  incessant  and  distressing,  how- 
ever, to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  who  had  no  way  of  protecting 
themselves.  The  evils  of  a depreciated  currency  always  fall  most 
heavily  on  this  very  class. 

The  writer  remembers  a story  of  })ersonal  experience  told 
him  by  his  father  which  well  illustrates  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  were  constantly  encountered  in  those  days.  At  the 
time  of  the  incident  described  he  was  living  in  Southern 
Michigan.  Business  called  him  to  Chicago.  As  the  trip  was 
for  only  one  or  two  days  he  took  hut  little  money  with  him — 
the  largest  note  he  had  being  a five-dollar  one  on  a well-known 
Michigan  hank.  He  offered  that  note  in  Chicago  the  day  he 
reached  there  in  payment  for  his  breakfast  and  it  was  refused! 
He  had  purposely  selected  it  because  he  thought  it  the  best  he 
had.  Fortunately  he  had  enough  small  silver  with  him  to 
}>ay  his  hill.  He  offered  the  note  at  .several  places  that  day, 
hut  it  was  refu.sed  everywhere.  Finally  he  took  it  to  a broker 
and  sold  it  to  him  at  a discount.  At  home,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  away,  the  note  would  have  pas.sed  readily  at  par. 

The  Crime  of 

The  writer  almo.st  dreads  a suit  from  Senator  Stewart  of 
Nevada  for  infringement  of  copyright  when  he  talks  of  “The 
Crime  of  ’73.”  That  venerable  gentleman  has  rung  the  changes 
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on  this  expression  for  hffeen  years,  in  season  and  out  of  ,sea.son. 
He  has  had  many  imitators  during  that  time  but  none  have 
equalled  him  in  tirelessness  and  tiresomeness.  The  good  old 
Senator  from  “Nevady”  brings  on  almost  as  many  attacks  of 
“that  tired  feeling”  as  he  has  hearers,  every  time  he  speaks  in 
public.  Perhaps  the  members  of  the  Assistant  Populist  Con- 
vention, lately  held  in  St.  Louis,  had  this  fear  before  their  eyes 
when  they  declined  to  listen  to  him  latelv.  Thev  were  nearlv 
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worn  out  already,  and  felt  that  under  the  circum.stances  the 
claims  of  self-i)reservation  were  superior  to  tho.se  of  courtesy. 
Let  us  see  what  this  dreadful  Crime  was — this  Crime  .so  great 
that  it  should  he  denominated  “The.” 

On  February  12,  1873,  a bill  passed  Congress  “Revising  and 
amending  the  laws  relative  to  the  mint.>^,  assay  offices,  and  coin- 
age of  the  United  States.”  The  number  of  the  bill  was  H.  R. 
No.  2934.  It  had  been  before  Congress  for  four  years.  It  was 
originally  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
annual  report  for  1S(>9.  It  was  endorsed  by  nearly  all  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  in  the  country.  The  legislative 
histor}'^  of  the  measure  is  interesting,  showing  as  it  does  the 
careful  consideration  given  to  it  and  the  trifling  opposition  made 
to  it  on  final  passage  in  both  houses. 

Senate  Bill  No.  859,  “ Revising  the  laws  relative  to  the  mints, 
assay  offices  and  coinage  of  the  United  States,”  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  December  19,  1870,  by  Senator  Sherman  (of  Ohio). 
On  January  4, 1871,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  try  to  call  it 
up  the  next  day.  He  did  call  it  up  on  Januarv  9.  It  was 
debated  on  that  day  by  Senators  Sherman,  Cole  (Cal.),  Stewart 
(Nev.),  Corbett  (Ore.),  Williams  (Ore.),  Morrill  (Vt.),  Casserly 
(Cab),  Nye  (Nev.),  and  Tliurman  (Ohio),  (very  slightl}').  The 
record  of  the  debate  occupies  eleven  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Olobe.  It  was  mainl}'  on  the  charge  made  for  coinage,  all  the 
Pacific  Coast  Senators  opj)osing  this  and  Senator  Sherman  and 
otheis  supj)orting  it.  An  amendment  striking  out  the  provis- 
ion making  a charge  for  coinage  was  defeated,  25  to  22.  There 
was  little  allusion  to  silver  in  the  debate,  which  was  continued 
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the  next  day,  Senators  Sumner  (Mass.),  Bayard  (Del.),  Warner 
(Ala.),  Howell  (Iowa),  and  Morton  (Ind.),  participating  in  ad- 
dition to  those  previously  named.  The  hill  was  passed  on 
•January  10,  1871,  by  a yea  and  nay  vote,  36  to  14,  22  being 
absent.  It  went  to  the  House  and  was  considered  in  com- 
mittee there  but  did  not  get  through  that  Congress. 

In  the  following  Congress  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  5)  was  reported 
to  the  House  by  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Penn.,  on  January  9, 1872.  It 
was  fully  debated  on  that  day  and  the  next.  It  was  then  sent 
back  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  it  for  further  consideration 
and  changes.  It  reappeared  as  II.  R.  No.  1427,  being  reported 
by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Mass.  It. again  went  back  to  the  committee 
and  again  reappeared  on  April  9,  1872,  being  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Hooper.  In  the  debate  that  ensued  he  stated  that  the  bill  had 
been  under  consideration  for  over  two  years,  and  that  it  had 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  it.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  made 
the  gold  dollar  of  twenty-four  and  eight-tenths  grains  the  unit 
of  value, — 

* * * “Goldpracticallyhavingbeeninthiscountryfor 

many  years  the  standard  or  measure  of  value.  * * * The 

silver  dollar,  which  by  law  is  now  the  legally  declared  unit  of 
value,  does  not  bear  a correct  relative  proportion  to  the  gold 
dollar.  Being  worth  intrinsically  about  one  dollar  and  three 
cents  in  gold  it  can  not  circulate  concurrently  with  the  gold 
coins.  * * * The  committee,  after  careful  consideration, 

concluded  that  twenty-four  and  eight-tenths  grains  of  standard 
gold  constituting  the  gold  dollar  should  be  declared  the  money 
unit  or  metallic  representative  of  the  dollar  of  account.” 

He  stated  that  the  silver  dollars  had  not  circulated  for 
many  years,  but  were  melted  by  the  manufacturers  of  silver- 
ware, etc.  He  made  a full  speech,  explaining  in  detail  each 
section  of  the  bill  and  giving  the  rea.sons  of  the  committee  where 
existing  law  was  changed.  Mr.  Stoughton,  of  Michigan,  fol- 
lowed him  in  a long  speech,  explaining  some  parts  of  the 
measure  still  more  fully.  He  .said — 

“The  only  change  in  the  present  law  is  in  more  clearly  speci- 
fying the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value.  This  probably  was 
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the  intention  and  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1849, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  inference  or  implication.  The 
value  of  silver  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market,  and  the  supply  and  demand.  Gold  is 
practically  the  standard  of  value  among  all  civilized  nations, 
and  the  time  has  come  in  this  country  when  the  gold  dollar 
should  be  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  coin  repre.sentative  of  the 
money  unit.” 

(The  bill  then  before  the  House  proposed  to  retain  the  standard 
silver  dollar  but  to  reduce  its  weight  to  384  grains,  thus  mak- 
ing it  harmonize  with  the  weights  of  the  fractional  silver  coins. 
Before  it  was  finally  pas.sed  this  was  changed  in  committee,  the 
trade  dollar  of  420  grains  being  substituted  for  the  above.) 

Continuing  the  debate,  Mr.  Potter,  of  New  York,  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  His  objections  were  mainly  confined  to 
proposed  changes  in  the  making  of  the  small  cop|ter-nickel 
coins.  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Penn.,  followed  him.  He  showed  the 
errors  in  the  old  law  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  silver  in 
circulation.  He  said — 


“Again,  .sir,  by  a mi.stake  in  our  law  it  has  become  impos- 
sible to  retain  an  American  silver  dollar  in  this  country  except 
in  collections  of  curiosities.” 

Mr.  McNeely,  of  Illinois,  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  supported  the  bill  in  a careful  speech. 
Messrs.  Sargent,  of  California  ; Brooks,  of  New  York;  Beck,  of 
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Kentucky ; and  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  took  a brief  part  in 
the  debate,  Mr.  Brooks  in  opposition.  The  bill  again  went 
back  to  the  committee  and  a substitute,  H.  R.  No.  2934,  was 
finally  reported  to  the  House  and  passed  by  that  body  on  May 
27,  1872,  by  a vote  of  110  to  13.  There  was  but  little  final 
debate  and  very  slight  opposition,  the  yeas  and  nays  not  being 
even  asked  for. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate,  and  after  long  consideration 
in  committee  there,  was  finally  brought  up  for  debate  on  .Jan- 
uary 17,  1873.  Senators  Sherman,  Cole,  Casserly,  Freling- 
huysen  (N.  J.),  Nye,  Pool  (N.  C.),  and  Stewart  ]>articipated 
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in  the  debate,  Mr.  Stewart’s  contribution  being  an  explanatory 
remark  of  nine  ivords.  Senators  Sliernian,  Cole,  and  Casserly 
did  most  of  the  talking,  the  two  Californians  objecting,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  coinage  charge  and  seeking  to  have  it  discontinued. 
They  also  objected  to  certain  provisions  regarding  coins  that 
bad  been  abraded  below  the  limit  of  tolerance.  Silver  was  not 
mneb  alluded  to  except  in  some  closing  remarks  by  Mr.  Cas- 
serly, which  were  wonderfully  prophetic,  and  which  seemed 
to  embody  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  as  they  teere  not  replied  to — 

“ We  have  more  silver  than  we  want.  Nevada  appears  to  be 
getting  ready  to  deluge  the  world  with  silver.  I see  that  her  sil- 
ver product  of  last  year  was  probably  over  $20,000,000.  Now,  sir, 
there  could  not  be  a better  basis  for  exchange,  nor  a more 
profital)le  operation  for  the  American  peo])le,  than  to  take  the 
gold  bullion  of  Australia  and  coin  it  in  San  Francisco  and  dif- 
fuse that  much  more  specie  through  all  the  arteries  of  business, 
getting  ready  for  the  resumption  of  sj)ecie  payments,  of  which 
the  Senator  [Sherman]  spoke  so  well  ami  so  truly  the  other 
day,  and  to  give  them  in  return  for  their  bullion  this  silver 
which  we  do  not  want  and  which  before  a great  while  may  be 
at  an  absolute  discount  on  our  hands.” 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  objection,  there  being 
no  record  of  a vote  on  it.  Amendments  had  been  made  in 
the  Senate  committee,  however,  so  the  bill  went  back  to  the 
House  and  was  in  conference  for  nearly  a month.  Finally  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  the  conferees,  each  house  receding 
from  some  of  its  ideas.  As  before  stated  the  hill  was  finally 
agreed  to  and  signed  in  the  two  houses  on  February  12, 1873. 

Now  as  to  the  bill.  It  was  a long  one,  containing  .sixty- 
seven  sections.  jNIost  of  it  related  to  administrative  changes 
of  existing  law,  which  were  admittedly  improvements.  The 
“crime”  portion  was  embraced  in  two  sections,  which  are  given 
in  full. 

“Sec.  3513  R.  S.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  a trade  dollar,  a half  dollar  or  fifty-cent  piece,  a 
quarter  dollar  or  twenty-tive-cent  piece,  a dime  or  ten-cent 
piece;  and  the  weight  of  the  trade  dollar  shall  be  420  grains 
troy;  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar  shall  be  12  grams  and  one- 
half  of  a gram ; the  quarter  dollar  and  the  dime  shall  be,  re- 
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spectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  said  half 
dollar. 

“ Sec.  3586  R.  S.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  a legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment.” 

The  “crime”  consisted,  fir.st,  in  omitting  the  standard  silver 
dollar  from  the  list  of  coins,  and  second,  in  thereby  destroying 
its  legal-tender  quality.  No  other  silver  coin  had  ever  been  an 
unlimited  legal  tender.  This  is  all  the  “Demonetization  of  sil- 
ver,” so  industriously  howled  about,  amounts  to.  At  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  for  a long  period  prior  thereto  silver 
had  been  at  a slight  premium  above  gold.  The  standard  silver 
dollar  was  worth  about  $1.03  in  gold  in  the  market  as  bullion. 
It  did  not  circulate  but  was  gobbled  up  by  the  bullion  dealers 
and  silver-plate  manufacturers.  The  amount  produced  by  the 
Nevada  mines,  great  as  it  was,  had  not  nearly  reached  its  maxi- 
mum and  had  not  vet  met  the  demand  to  the  extent  of  lower- 
ing  the  price.  The  silver  men  of  that  day  cared  nothing 
whatever  for  the  standai’d  silver  dollar  or  its  legal-tender 
property  either.  They  could  sell  their  product  as  bullion  for 
more  than  its  coinage  value.  The  trade  dollar  was  substituted 
for  the  standard  at  their  instance,  and  it  was  made  a limited 
legal  tender  because  they  did  not  de.sire  to  have  it  used  in  this 
country  at  all.  Indeed  by  a subsequent  Act  of  Congress,  of 
July  22, 1876,  its  legal -tender  quality  was  entirely  taken  away 
and  its  coinage  was  restricted.  It  will  be  instructive  to  consider 
the  trade  dollar  and  the  expectations  concerning  it.  In  the 
trade  with  China,  Mexican  silver  dollars  had  been  for  years  the 
money  of  exchange,  the  Chinese  preferring  them  to  any  other. 
It  was  thought  that  the  trade  dollar  could  be  made  to  super- 
sede these  and  that  its  coinage  would  afford  an  even  more 
profitable  outlet  for  silver  than  its  producers  already  had. 
The  scheme  failed  because  the  Chinese,  conservative  above  all 
other  peoples,  positively  refused  to  receive  the  new  dollars. 
Meantime  the  price  of  silver  had  begun  to  fall,  owing  entirely 
to  its  rapidly  increasing  output.  The  silver  producers  had 
contemptuously  cast  away  the  standard  silver  dollar,  they 
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could  not  use  the  trade  dollar,  and  as  has  been  the  custom  of 
many  foolish  people  since  the  world  began  they  laid  the  blame 
for  their  own  blunders  on  the  shoulders  of  others,  who,  they 
said,  had  taken  advantage  of  them. 

The  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  was  begun  by  Senator  J.  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  who 
succeeded  Senator  Nye.  He  is  the  “original  mutton-pie  man” 
of  the  silver  hosts.  Senator  Stewart’s  excessive  zeal  in  the 
cause  is  probably  due  to  his  agonizing  repentance  for  the  share 
he  himself  took  in  “ The  Crime  of  ’73,”  and  his  desire  to  make 
atonement  therefor  and  therebv  “save  his  bacon.” 

But  to  sum  up  the  case.  The  claim  of  the  silverites  that  a 
secret  political  crime  was  perpetrated  in  1873,  is  absurd  and 
baseless,  “for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a corner,”  but  before 
the  whole  world.  It  was  under  consideration  for  four  years. 
Politics  had  no  part  in  it  whatever.  Although  the  Republicans 
were  in  full  power,  many  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
change  were  Democrats.  Both  the  California  Senators  were 
Democrats.  The  silver  interest  was  fully  represented  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was  behind  some  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill.  Not  the  slightest  opposition  to  it  was  made 
by  them.  Their  case  is  as  weak  at  this  point  as  it  is  at  all 
others,  and  the  effort  made  by  them  is  to  sulxstitute  noisy  ac- 
cusations and  vague  promises,  impossible  of  performance,  for 
truth  and  reason. 

Gold-buf/s,^*  ^*Wall  Street  Doniinathni^’^  and 

British  GoUU’ 

It  is  scarcelv  worth  while  to  notice  these  “Free  Silver”  war 
%/ 

cries.  The  first  is  a mere  campaign  epithet,  applied  to  their 
opponents,  as  meaningless  as  it  is  harmless.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  natural  history  as  a gold-bug. 

“Wall  Street  Domination”  is  merely  the  old  cry  against 
the  banks,  regularly  indulged  in  by  men  wbo  either  know 
nothing  about  them,  or  of  whom  the  banks  themselves  know 
too  much.  “Wall  Street’’  is  a svnonvm  for  the  banking  in- 
terests  of  the  countrv.  There  is  a miniature  “Wall  Street”  in 
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every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  that  is  important 
enough  to  have  a bank.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
any  man  wbo  ever  kept  an  account  in  any  honestly-conducted 
bank  that  banks  “dominated”  anything  not  connected  with 
their  own  business,  or,  as  corporations,  meddled  with  politics 
at  all.  Bankers  are  of  all  shades  of  public  opinion.  There 
are  even  some  strong  silver  men  among  them ! All  Na- 
tional banks  and  nearly  all  State  and  private  banks  are 
joint  stock  companies,  having  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stock- 
holders and  millions  of  depositors  scattered  through  every  sec- 
tion of  the  land.  Bank  officers,  who  are  but  tlie  servants  of 
this  great  mass  of  people,  neither  know  nor  care  what  their  pol- 
itics are.  It  is  their  place  to  so  govern  the  affairs  intrusted  to 
them  that  the  money  of  both  stockholders  and  depositors  is  kept 
safely,  and  that  the  former  receive  a fair  dividend  on  their  in- 
vestment. They  “dominate”  nothing  outside  of  their  own 
premises,  least  of  all  great  political  parties.  Political  parties 
in  this  country  derive  their  strength  from  the  whole  people, 
and  neither  one  is  dependent  on  any  single  class  for  an 
existence. 

“British  Gold”  is  a venerable  expression  that  has  probably 
been  heard  in  every  Presidential  campaign  that  was  ever  fought 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  strictly  non-partisan,  in  that  it  can 
be  made  use  of  by  either  side.  In  the  three  campaigns  preced- 
ing the  one  before  us  it  did  valiant  duty  against  the  party  who 
are  shouting  it  now-  The  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey  is  that 
the  party  it  happens  to  be  directed  against  is  acting  in  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  and  against  those  of  their  own  country, 
and  that  it  is  being  paid  for  sucb  action  in  “British  Gold.” 
British  silver  or  British  paper  is  never  mentioned.  Of  course 
the  inference  conveyed  is  only  for  limited  consumption,  because 
the  number  of  people  wbo  are  ignorant  enough  and  foolish 
enough  to  be  impressed  by  it  is  always  comparatively  small. 
The  British  are  never  sufficiently  interested  in  our  doings  to 
cause  them  to  disburse  any  gold  among  us.  They  would 
rather  keep  it  themselves.  How  many  people  ever  saw  any 
“ British  Gold  ” on  this  side  of  the  ocean? 
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It  will  doubtless  occur  to  many  of  the  Democratic-Populist 
statesmen  that  while  “Free  Coinage  of  vSilver”  will  he  an  ex- 
cellent beginning  in  their  efforts  in  liehalf  of  “the  toiling 
masses”  it  will  still  he  only  a beginning.  With  this  in  view 
the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting  .some  other  j)lans  which 
it  seems  to  him  are  not  only  in  line  with  the  proposed  “fffty- 
cent  dollar”  legislation,  hut  will  he  far  more  wide-reaching 
in  their  effects.  Of  course,  “ the  re.storation  of  silver  to  its  right- 
ful place  as  the  standard  of  money  value  in  the  United  States  ” 
would  immediately  have  tlie  effect  of  stimulating  all  productive 
industries,  of  raising  prices  from  the  present  low  ebb  to  which 
they  have  fallen,  of  making  money  cheap  and  plentiful,  so 
that  every  one  can  have  a pocket  full  of  it,  and  in  short  of 
ushering  in  such  a j)eriod  of  j)rosperity  as  was  never  before 
known  in  our  land  ! But  this  is  not  all  that  can  he  done.  The 
standards  of  measurement  should  all  he  changed  to  harmonize 
with  the  new  standard  of  money!  Two  pecks  should  be  made 
to  make  one  bushel,  eight  ounces  should  be  constituted  one 
pound,  eighteen  inches  should  he  enacted  into  one  yard,  the 
new  gallon  should  contain  hut  two  quarts,  a ton  of  coal  should 
consist  of  but  1,120  j>ounds,  and  there  are  other  minor  changes 
that  miglit  he  made  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  manifold  advantages 
that  would  result  from  such  changes.  Production  and  con- 
sumption would  at  once  he  doubled  ! A man  would  of  course 
require  twice  as  many  of  the  new  pounds  to  fill  his  stomach 
as  he  formerly  did  of  the  old,  and,  by  the  same  invincible  logic, 
would  need  two  eighteen-inch  yards  of  cloth  to  cover  his  hack 
for  every  one  thirty-six-inch  yard  that  formerly  sufficed.  An 
almost  unlimited  vista  of  riches  and  plenty  is  opened  before 
the  eyes  of  all  our  people  by  these  ideas,  hut  even  the  enormous 
output  and  sales  here  faintly  described  could  be  increased  in- 
definitely by  providing  for  a sliding  series  of  measurements, 
which  naturallv  would  alwavs  slide  downward,  in  constant 
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harmony  with  the  value  of  the  money  that  would  remain  in 
our  country. 

There  is  another  matter  whicli  strangely  enough  has  been 
overlooked  thus  far.  Jf  the  “dollar  of  the  daddies”  is  to  he 
restored  why  not  restore  the  cent  of  the  daddies  also?  Consis- 
tency alone  should  induce  this  action.  The  old  copper  cent 
was  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  silver  dollar,  and  when  a man  had 
a few  of  them  in  his  pocket — he  could  only  carry  a few — their 
“heft”  alone  was  enough  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  not 
penniless.  Their  color  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  white 
metal,  which  is  an  artistic  reason  for  their  restoration.  Besides 
this,  however,  there  is  a sentimental  and  also  an  exceedingly 
practical  side  to  the  (j[uestion.  Let  us  consider  the  senti- 
mental first.  Copper  has  been  used  as  a mono}"  metal  from 
the  very  earliest  ages.  It  is  not  seemly  that  a mere  upstart, 
such  as  nickel,  should  l>e  allowed  to  supersede  it.  In  ratio  it 
hears  about  the  same  proportion  to  silver  that  silver  does  to 
gold,  or  at  least  it  could  ho  made  to  do  so  on  the  “fiat”  plan. 
The  act  of  1792  that  first  authorized  the  coinage  of  the  stand- 
ard silver  dollar  also  authorized  the  coinage  of  the  copper 
cent. 

But  practical  politicians  will  see  at  once  what  an  opportunity 
is  here  offered  to  conciliate  and  make  “solid”  a large  interest 
which  heretofore  has  felt  somewhat  sore,  perhaps,  at  the  promi- 
nence given  to  silver.  The  annual  copper  product  of  the 
country  nearly  equals  the  market  value  of  the  silver  product. 
The  copper  cents,  when  recoined,  .should  of  course  he  made 
a legal  tender  to  a proper  amount,  and  it  would  he  well, 
also,  to  offer  the  inducement  of  a stout  canvas  hag  to  large 
u.sers  of  them.  It  would  he  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  an 
“honest  laboring  man”  walking  home  Saturday  night,  carry- 
ing a big  sack  containing  his  week’s  wages  in  silver  and 
copper  on  his  shoulders.  And  how  advantageous  such  a 
plan  would  he  to  the  worthy  saloon-keeper.  No  one  could 
blame  the  burden-carrier  for  becoming  tired  and  stopping 
to  rest  and  refresh  him.self  occasionally.  Then  imagine  a 
lady  going  shopping,  followed  by  a hoy  carrying  her  money 
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in  a market  basket,  or  perchance  wheeling  it  in  a small  push 
cart!  The  merchants  would  receive  her  with  open  arms,  figu- 
ratively s}>eaking.  The  writer  reniemhers  reading  some  years 
ago  an  article  on  Mexican  life  and  customs,  in  which  mention 
was  made  especially  of  the  general  use  of  silver,  because  they,  of 
course,  had  nothing  else.  It  stated  that  well-to-do  people  when 
out  shopping  always  rode  in  a carriage  and  were  attended  by 
a servant  carrying  a big  hag  of  silver  dollars  with  which  to  pay 
for  purchases.  How  we  should  envy  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity which  the  Mexicans  have  doubtless  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years  through  tlie  unlimited  use  of  silver.  If  success  should 
attend  the  efforts  of  tlie  Silverites  in  the  coming  election,  it 
would  l)e  hut  a short  time  before  all  who  could  afford  it  would 
employ  each  a “purse-bearer”  to  attend  them  in  their  walks 
and  carry  a big  hag  of  silver  for  them. 


Who  Would  he  lienepted  hy  Free  Coinaye  of  Silver? 

This  is  a question  that  should  be  carefully  considered.  If 
proper  thought  is  given  to  it  the  hollowness  of  the  claims  of 
the  advocates  of  this  great  fallacy  quickly  becomes  apparent. 
Absolutely  no  one  will  he  helped  in  the  least  except  owners, 
miners  and  importers  of  silver,  and  even  these  only  temporarily. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  is  embraced  in  these  three  classes. 
In  the  “owners”  of  silver  those  are  not  counted  who  have  a 
few  pieces  for  table  or  household  use.  Most  of  the  families  in  our 
country  have  at  least  a few  silver  spoons  or  forks,  many  of 
them  heirlooms,  hut  a very  small  portion  of  this  kind  of 
ware  would  he  sent  to  the  mint.  The  laborers,  the  mechanics, 
the  mill-hands,  the  farmers,  the  merchants  of  the  country  are 
not  holders  of  silver  bullion,  as  a rule.  Prohahlv  most  of  them 
never  saw  any  silver  ore  or  bar  silver.  Comparatively  speaking 
no  silver  is  mined  east  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  River.  If  every  inhabi- 
tant of  every  silver-producing  State  in  the  Union  were  going 
to  he  a beneficiary  those  so  affected  would  still  he  in  a woeful 
minority  as  compared  with  the  whole  population.  The  silver 
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interest  of  the  Unite<l  States,  as  compared  with  the  other  pro- 
ducing interests  of  the  country,  is  a very  small  one. 

The  average  annual  production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley  and  buckwheat  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about 
$1,000,000,000,  or  about  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  annual 
silver  product.  The  annual  cotton  crop  exceeds  the  annual 
yield  of  silver  six  to  one.  The  dairy  products  of -the  United 
States  each  year  are  about  ten  times  the  value  of  the  silver 
produced  in  one  year.  The  coal  mined  each  year  is  five 
times  as  valuable  as  the  silver.  As  conq)ared  with  many  of 
the  other  great  })roducing  interests  of  our  country  the  silver 
one  is  a mere  pygniy.  A pro})ortionate  amount  of  noise  in 
their  own  behalf  to  that  which  the  silvermen  have  been  making 
for  the  past  twenty  years  by  any  one  of  our  really  great  produc- 
ing classes  : the  farmers,  the  planters,  the  dairymen,  the  coal  and 
iron  miners,  the  lumbermen — not  to  speak  of  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  hankers — might  have  almost  driven  the  earth 
out  of  its  orbit  and  have  thereby  terminated  all  discussion  in  a 

manner  as  final  as  it  would  he  sudden. 

The  attempt  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Silverites  to  demon- 
strate, or  rather  to  assert,  for  they  demonstrate  nothing,  that 
monometallism,  as  they  call  it,  is  responsible  for  all  the  troubles 
at  present  existing  in  the  known  world.  It  is  the  cause,  they 
claim,  of  low  prices  and  of  high  prices;  of  short  production 
and  over  production;  of  losses  h}'  capital  and  .strikes  by  labor; 
and  in  general  of  all  the  calamities,  real  and  imaginary,  which 
have  afllicted  us  during  the  past  twenty-three  years,  or  since 
the  “ Crime  of  ’73  ” was  perpetrated.  It  is  commonly  believed 
by  all  religiously  disposed  people  that  a special  Providence  has 
watched  over  our  country  since  its  first  settlement,  and  that  the 
Lord  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  directs  all  its  allairs  lor  the  best 
good  of  the  whole  people.  If  all  could  understand  this,  and 
know  its  ah.solute  truth,  there  would  he  far  less  complaining  and 
repining  in  the  world  and  a corresponding  increase  in  content- 
ment and  ha|)piness.  Troubles  will  come,  sometimes  due  to  our 
own  errors  and  sometimes  to  dispensations  of  Providence.  ^ cars 
of  prosperity  and  years  of  adversity  succeed  each  other,  crops  are 
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abundant  or  deficient,  new  processes  are  discovered  and  old  ones 
discarded,  })arties  rise  and  fall,  men  die  and  other  men  take 
their  places,  and  through  it  all  the  country  moves  on,  ever  grow- 
ing in  power,  in  knowledge,  in  wealth  and  in  true  civilization, 
which  is  true  Christianitv.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  God  laimhs  ; 

t/  O’ 

undoubtedly  his  mirth,  not  to  speak  irreverently,  is  due  to  the 
infinite  pettiness  of  some  of  the  complaints  made  and  theories 
advancedby  many  of  hischildren,  more  esj)ecially  by  his  silver- 
loving  ones.  Let  these  latter  remember  that  we  have  had,  not 
monometallism,  hut  practical  bimetallism  in  the  country  for  the 
pa.st  eighteen  years;  that  during  that  time  we  have  coined  about 
fifty  times  as  many  silver  dollars  as  were  made  in  all  the  previ- 
ous eighty-five  years;  that  people  simply  will  not  use  them  hut 
demand  gold  or  paper,  leaving  the  rejected  coins  to  pile  up 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  Department;  and  they  will 
realize  that  their  noisy  demand  for  more  silver,  or  free  silver, 
is  somewhat  uncalled  for. 


Suxtplif  and  Demand. 

It  would  greatly  conduce  to  a clearer  understanding  of  many 
matters  in  the  minds  of  many  people  if  they  would  remember 
that  neither  gold  nor  silver  are  money  })rimarily,  but  are,  in- 
stead, simply  products  and  articles  of  merchandise,  exactly  the 
same  as  are  wheat,  cotton,  coal,  or  lumber,  and  that  as  such 
they  are  as  much  subject  to  the  universal  law  of  supply  and 
demand  as  are  the  other  articles  named.  No  mere  legislative 
act,  no  declared  policy  of  a political  part}’,  can  change  or 
modify  this  law.  Suppose  Congress  were  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
price  of  wheat  at  say  |1.50  per  bushel,  and  to  decree  that  none 
should  he  sold  below  that  price.  What  a hoot  of  derision 
would  go  up  throughout  the  world.  Th(i  country  has  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  since  1878,  in  attempting  to 
create  and  maintain  a fictitious  value  for  silver,  and  all  know 
how  signally  the  effort  failed  and  how  the  price  dropped 
steadily  as  a constantly  increasing  supply  was  poured  upon 
the  market.  The  demand  for  gold  has  never  been  fully  met 
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in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  for  that  rea.son  its  value  has 
always  remained  comparatively  unchanged,  hut  silver  has 
always  been  erratic  and  uncertain,  sometimes  relatively  high, 
at  others  almost  a drug.  There  are  two  historical  references 
to  silver  in  the  Bible  which  will  perha})s  he  new  to  some  readers. 
(The  writer  would  say,  parenthetically,  to  all  such  that  there 
are  many  other  things  in  that  Book  which  thew  would  find 
both  interesting  and  instructive.)  In  II  Chronicles,  cha})ter  9, 
part  of  verse  20,  we  are  told  that  “it  [silver]  was  not  anything 
accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.”  And  in  the  27th  verse 
of  the  same  chapter  we  learn  that  “the  King  made  silver  in 
.lerusalem  as  stones.”  Prohal)ly,  as  in  the  present  day,  some 
new  sources  of  supply  had  recently  been  discovered  and  the 
value  had  fallen  in  consequence,  for  there  are  numerous  refer- 
ences to  it  as  money  and  as  a precious  metal  before  and  after  the 
time  of  Solomon.  It  mav  he  that  within  the  next  fifty  years, 
our  pi’e.scnt  silver  mines  having  become  exhausted  and  no  new 
ones  discovered  to  take  their  places,  the  metal  will  again 
become  disproportionately  valuable,  as  it  was  twenty  odd 
years  ago,  before  Senator  Stewart  allowed  the  “Crime  of  /3 
to  he  committed,  hut  there  is  no  immediate  })rospect  of  such 
an  event. 

Hit/h  Priees  v.  Loie  Priees. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  get  all  peoide  to  agree  as  to  which  of 
these  are  best  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  public  as  it  is  to 
secure  a uniform  opinion  on  any  other  subject.  Most  men  are  so 
constituted  as  to  wish  forhigh  prices  when  they  have  something 
to  sell  and  for  low  prices  when  they  are  in  the  market  as  buyers. 
It  all  depends  upon  “the  })oint  of  view.”  IMuch  is  to  he  said 
in  behalf  of  either  branch  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Values 
are  verv  low  now,  and  have  been  so  for  a long  time.  \V  hen 
prices  fall  below  the  cost  of  production,  the  producer  sutlers, 
hut  the  consumer  rather  likes  it  that  way.  Prices  are  never 
too  low  for  him.  The  silver  men  claim  that  low  prices  are  an 
unmixed  evil,  and  say  that  they  are  entirely  due  to  what  they 
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call  “ail  unnatural  enhancement  in  the  value  of  i>old.”  This 
contention  will  scarcely  hold  water  when  one  reineinbers  that 
under  our  present  system  of  finance,  which  they  are  iiarticu- 
larly  anxious  to  overturn,  gold,  silver  and  paper  circulate 
concurrently,  and  either  one  will  l)uv  exactly  as  much  meat, 
or  flour,  or  cotton,  or  coal  as  another.  The  seller  does 
not  demand  gold  for  his  merchandise,  nor  if  gold  is  oliered 
him  does  he  allow  a premium  for  it.  The  man  who  buys  his 
daily  marketing,  and  who  has  frequently  very  little  money  to 
do  it  with,  can  scarcely  he  expected  to  consider  it  an  evil  that 
he  is  able  to  obtain  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  for  his 
dollar  to-day  as  he  could  thirty  years  ago.  You  may  remind 
him  that  wages  were  higher  then  than  they  are  now  and  that 
he  had  more  to  spend,  even  if  prices  were  higher,  but  if  he  re- 
members that  far  back  he  will  tell  you  that  they  were  not 
nearly  enough  higher  to  make  him  want  to  see  their  like 
again. 

The  experiences  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
years  between  ISGl  and  1S79  bave  a s]»ecial  bearing  on  the 
political  contention  of  to-day.  In  1801  gold  went  to  a pre- 
mium, small  silver  began  to  disa]>pear  and  there  was  for  a time 
a severe  scarcity  of  every  form  of  circulating  medium.  Prices 
began  to  rise,  tbougb  slowly  at  first.  In  1802  the  Government 
i.ssued  the  greenbacks  and  fractional  currency,  making  the  for- 
mer an  unlimited  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  exce])t  duties  on 
ini})orts.  The  advocates  of  their  i.s.sue  justified  them  solely  on 
the  ground  of  urgent  necessity  as  a wuir  measure,  and  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  of  their  full  redemption  in  gold  as  soon  as 
the  necessities  of  the  Government  would  admit  of  it.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  new  money  was  to  send  gold  to  a much 
higher  })remium  and  to  greatly  accelerate  the  rise  of  all  prices^ 
an  effect  that  was  largely  increased  in  1803  and  1804.  In 
1805  gold  began  to  decline,  but  prices  continued  to  advance, 
reaebing  tbeir  beight  in  1800.  At  that  time  the  average  price, 
in  paper  money,  of  all  articles  of  every-day  use  and  necessity, 
not  merely  luxuries  but  .such  items  as  house  rent,  flour,  fresh 
uid  salt  meats,  sugar,  tea,  coflee,  milk,  butter,  fresh  vege- 
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tables,  wood,  coal,  all  dry  goods,  house  furnishings,  etc.— in 
fact  of  nearly  everything  that  enters  into  daily  use  and  con- 
sumption— was  nearly  three  times  what  it  is  in  thisyearol  1890. 
Suffering  and  privation  were  to  some  extent  nearly  universal 
among  those  of  small  or  moderate  incomes.  Many  families 
ceased  to  use  such  articles  as  butter,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  fresh 
meats — except  on  special  occasions — and  other  supjdies,  such  as 
are  now  within  the  reach  of  even  the  very  poor.  The  writer 
remembers  seeing  a lady  buying  some  white  sugar  one  day,  in 
1804,  probably,  and  paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for 
three  pounds!  She  told  the  grocer  she  was  going  to  put  up  some 
preserves,  and  took  and  jiaid  for  about  ten  pounds.  Such  ex- 
travagance seemed  to  surprise  even  the  man  who  waited  on 
her.  A familv  having  an  income  of  five  dollars  a day  could  not 
live  as  well  on  it  as  one  havingtwo  dollars  per  day  can  now. 

For  the  sake  of  more  exact  comparison  some  of  the  retail 
prices  that  were  then  obtained  in  Washington,  1).  C.,  are  given, 
together  with  what  the  same  articles  cost  now  in  the  same 
city. 


Articles 


J>read 

Flour  

Siuj^ar,  granulated 

Tea 

Cuiiee 

Batter 

Cheese  

Lai'tl  

Soap 

Rice 

Ham 

Molasses  and  syrup  . 

Vinejj^ar 

Conimeal 

Potatoes  

Coal,  white  ash  stove 
Wood,  Baker’s  }»ine 

Milk 

(-alieoes  (prints),  best 

Muslin  

Sheeting 

Canton  Flannel  . . 
C'ashniere 


1S66 

1 

18% 

. per 

loaf  . . 

$ .08 

to  $ 

.09 

8 .04 

u 

1 larrel  . 

] 7.50 

a 

18.50 

4.50 

to  $0.00 

il 

pound  . 

.18.1 

a 

.20 

.05 

.( 

u 

a 

1.50 

a 

2.50 

.30 

1.00 

(( 

ik 

. 

.45 

.55 

.25 

a 

.38 

u 

ii 

.00 

n 

.80 

.25. 

ii 

.45 

a 

44 

.25 

ii 

.35 

.14 

a 

.20 

a 

.18 

ii 

.20 

.00 

a 

.12 

a 

n 

.15 

.05.1 

u 

a 

.15 

.00 

a 

.10 

u 

a 

.28 

ii 

.30 

.12.V 

.14 

a 

jrallon  . 

1.25 

a 

2.00 

.40 

a 

.70 

li 

(( 

.50 

.00 

.25 

(( 

.35 

a 

peck 

.20 

a 

.25 

.40 

ii 

.50 

4( 

bushel  . 

1.50 

a 

1.75 

.50 

a 

ton  . . 

\S.75 

a 

14.50 

a 

cord  , . 

*8.00 

11.50 

5.50 

a 

(juart 

1 .10 

.08 

.00 

yard  . . 

.20 

.45 

.05^ 

a 

ii 

.50 

' .08 

H 

a 

1.00 

1.25 

1 .20 

a 

.25 

li 

a 

.40 

(( 

.75 

.00 

a 

.10 

it 

• 

a 

.75 

.30 

*The  diti’ereuce  is  between  tlie  i>rices  in  summer  and  winter. 
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All  these  prices,  he  it  remembered,  were  iu  paper  money, 
tlie  only  money  in  circulation  for  eiglileen  years.  No  dis- 
tinction is  here  made  between  the  “greenbacks,”  or  legal  tenders 
j>roper,  the  National  hank  notes  and  the  fractional  currencv, 
because  no  dilference  existed  between  them  in  purchasing  value. 
All,  however,  were  at  a discount  as  comj)ared  with  gold  dur- 
ing that  whole  time.  Gold  remained  the  standard  of  value 
then  as  now.  When  a man  spent  a dollar  in  paper,  he  was 
really  si)ending  from  forty-five  cents  and  upwards  in  gold  and 
was  getting  approximately  its  worth  in  actual,  not  in  nominal 
value.  The  high  prices  were  almost  entirely  due  to  the  de- 
preciated money  in  circulation. 

Some  j)eoj)le  might  sup]>ose  that  this  era  of  high  })rices  was 
a harvest  time  for  the  merchants  and  2>roducers,  but  it  was  not 
so.  The  difficulties  and  vicissitudes  of  business  were  fullv  as 
great  then  as  now.  All  exj^enses  were  terribly  high.  The 
merchant  felt  them  as  much  as  did  the  wage-earner.  The  mar- 
ket was  a steadily  advancing  one  for  five  years.  When  retailers 
sold  their  stock  they  did  not  know  what  it  was  going  to  cost 
them  to  re})lace  it.  The  writer  remembers  reading  the  ex2)er- 
ience  of  a country  dry  goods  merchant,  as  told  by  himself,  which 
well  illustrates  this,  fie  said : “ When  the  war  broke  out  I had  a 
fair  business  and  quite  a good  stock  in  trade.  I knew  that 
prices  would  go  right  uj)  and  I increased  the  selling  price  of  all 
my  goods.  Business  was  brisk  and  I thought  I was  making  mon- 
ey until  I went  to  New  York  to  re2)lenish  my  stock.  There  I 
found  that  the  wholesale  values  were  so  greatly  increased  that 
even  with  the  help  of  my  su})j)osed  large  profits  I could 
not  buy  as  much  as  I had  before  tbe  war  began.  How- 
ever, I took  home  what  I could  get  and  again  sold  out  until  it 
was  time  to  again  replenish.  This  time  I had  ])ut  so  large  an 
advance  on  ray  goods  that  I felt  satisfied  I was  going  to  make 
a small  fortune.  I met  with  another  disapjiointment,  though, 
when  I went  a. second  time  to  New  York  to  buy  stock.  Prices 
had  risen  so  rajndly  that  I saw  I must  content  myself  with  an 
even  smaller  siqqdy  than  I had  bought  the  last  time.  Still  I kej)t 
on  trying  and  of  course  kept  raising  my  own  prices,  but  the  re- 
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.suits  were  alwavs  the  same.  Wholesale  values  increased  even 
more  rai:)idly  than  did  retail  ones,  and  my  stock  grew  smaller 
and  smaller  until  1 eventually  gave  u[>  in  despair  and  went  into 
other  l)usiness.”  The  writer  also  remembers  anotber  incident 
which  took  place  under  his  own  eyes,  in  about  1864.  lie  was 
iu  the  store  of  a j)rosperous  grocer  in  a county  town  in  Ohio, 
and  overheard  the  jn’o^^rietor  telling  a customer  ob.somc  goods 
they  had  just  received  from  New  York.  He  said:  “We  sent 
^3,000  there  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  when  tbe 
stuff  that  monev  bought  reached  here  vou  could  scarcelv  see 
it,  there  was  so  little  of  it.” 

The  market  was  a .steadily  rising  one  for  five  years.  Then 
it  fell  .slowly  for  seven  years.  Then  came  the  [>anic  of  1873, 
which  swej)t  away  nearly  all  the  nominal  fortunes  that  .some 
men  had  made  during  the  war-time  2>criod.  After  1873 
values  fell  still  more  ra})idly.  The  dollar  of  account  (the  legal 
tender  paper  dollar)  and  the  standard  gold  dollar  (the  real 
measure  of  value)  were  drawing  near  to  each  other.  Finally, 
late  in  1878,  the  premium  on  gold  at  last  flickered  out,  like  a 
spent  candle,  and  the  Resumption  of  Sj>ecie  Payments  came  in 
by  oj^eration  of  law  on  January  1,  1879.  But  no  one  wanted  to 
take  his  notes  to  the  Treasury  and  get  them  redeemed.  The 
simple  knowledge  that  the  notes  were  actually  as  good  as  gold 
was  enough. 

Now,  what  brought  about  tins  wonderful  change?  Faith  in 
the  honor  of  the  Government.  The  notes  were  not  monev, 
but  were  promises  to  j')ay  money.  Peo2)le  doubted  for  a long 
time  whether  the  2)romises  would  l>e  kej)!,  and  whether  the 
notes  would  ever  be  paid.  As  long  as  this  doubt  existed  the 
notes  were  at  a discount,  gold  was  at  a premium,  and  only 
the  cheaj)er  money  was  in  circulation.  When  the  doulit 
was  dispelled,  however,  the  notes  were  acce|)ted  as  full  value, 
not  as  a mere  nominal  value.  Business  during  the  jieriod 
of  distru.st  was  a siiecies  of  barter.  A seller  said  to  a buyer, 
“if  you  are  going  to  j)ay  in  pa2)cr  my  ])rice  is  so  much,  but  if 
3"ou  are  going  to  pay  in  gold  it  will  be  only  so  much.” 
Exactly  the  same  rule  is  followed  to-day,  and  probably  it  has 
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been  the  same  always.  If  a purcliaser  wishes  to  turn  in  an 
undesirable  piece  of  property  as  part  payment  for  something 
he  wants  to  buy,  the  seller  immediately  raises  his  own  price, 
either  directly  or,  by  putting  a lower  value  on  the  thing 
offered  him,  indirectly. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Free 
Coinage  of  Silver?  Simply  that  the  experience  of  tlie  coun- 
try with  legal-tender  paper  money  would  l)e  in  great  part  re- 
peated with  silver,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  situa- 
tion would  constantly  tend  to  grow  worse  instead  of,  after  a long 
time,  growing  better.  The  silver  dollars  are  not  promises  to  pay, 
hut  are  absolute  money,  and  are  irredeemable.  Silver  dollars 
are  intrinsically  worth  to-day  only  al)out  one-half  their  nomi- 
nal value,  and  they  wdll  almost  certainly  go  still  lower.  They 
are  money  only  in  this  country;  outside  of  it  they  are  only  so 
much  bullion.  Legal  tender  notes,  being  promises  to  pay 
money,  are  good  anywhere,  as  long  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  keeps  its  promise  to  redeem  them  in  gold  on  de- 
mand. In  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  party  of  free  silver 
in  the  coming  election,  gold  will  certainly  go  to  a premium 
and  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  general  circulation.  Where 
there  are  two  kinds  of  money  and  one  is  better  than  the  other, 
the  poorer  wull  be  the  kind  to  be  used.  Prices  wdll  inevitably 
advance,  the  necessaries  of  life  feeling  the  change  first  and 
most.  Wages  may  advance  but  not  in  anything  like  the  pro- 
portion of  commodities. 

The  millions  who  have  nothing  to  sell  but  the  labor  of  their 
hands  will  feel  the  change  first  and  most.  They  can  not  refuse 
the  silver  when  offered  them  because  it  is  a legal  tender  for  all 
debts  and  their  claim  for  wages  is  a debt.  The  farmer,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  may  demand  cash  in  advance  for 
what  they  have  to  sell  and  therefor  may  specify  what  form  of 
money  they  will  receive.  But  the  laborer’s  merchandise  (the 
word  laborer  is  used  in  its  broad  sense,  as  covering  all  wage- 
earners),  the  work  of  his  hands,  does  not  become  merchandise 
until  it  has  been  performed. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a man  who  is  receiving  |1.50  per  day, 
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and  who  has  steady  work  at  tliis  rate.  Out  of  his  wages  he 
will  pay,  say  $2.50  per  week,  for  rent.  His  living  expenses  will 
he  $5  per  week,  and  he  will  have  $1.50  per  week  left  for  cloth- 
ing and  incidentals.  Millions  live  in  this  way,  many  with  less, 
many  with  a little  more,  and  at  the  present  low  prices  they  live 
comparatively  well.  But  suppose  prices  advance.  Those  of 
food  change  first,  because  the  rate  of  profit  on  most  food  stuffs  is 
always  low.  Rents  feel  the  change  very  quickly  and  clothing 
is  little  behind.  Wages  are  always  the  last  to  he  affected. 
Now  lot  us  go  hack  to  the  man  who  is  getting  $1.50  per  day. 
Food  prices  go  up  20  per  cent.,  which  means  that  his  living 
expenses  will  1)0  $0  per  week  instead  of  $5.  Rent  advances  20 
per  cent,  and  his  rent  goes  up  to  $3  instead  of  $2.50.  The  two 
absorb  all  he  earns,  leaving  nothing  for  clothing  and  inci- 
dentals. He  must  find  cheaper  and  poorer  quarters,  and  must 
eat  cheaper  food.  Prices  continue  to  advance  and  soon  are  30 
per  cent,  higher.  Then  he  begins  to  have  a hard  time,  and  to 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  About 
this  time  his  wages  are  raised  to  say  $10  per  week,  hut 
this  does  not  help  him  much.  All  the  things  he  must  buy 
continue  going  up  in  price  until  finally  the  advance  has  been 
50  per  cent,  of  what  he  had  to  pay  before  the  rise  began.  This 
means  that  each  dollar  he  earns  has  a purchasing  power  of 
hut  seventy-five  cents,  and  his  $10  per  week  are  only  equiva- 
lent to  $7.50.  Prices  are  still  rising  and  finally  are  double 
what  they  were.  (In  the  advance  that  took  place  between  1861 
and  1866  they  nearly  trebled,  on  the  average,  and  in  some 
cases  were  fully  six  times  what  they  are  now !)  His  wages 
have  been  raised  again  and  he  is  getting  $2  per  day,  hut  the 
purchasing  power  of  this  $2  is  hut  little  more  than  that  of  $1 
used  to  he.  Is  this  man  likely  to  think  he  is  better  off  be- 
cause his  wages  are  so  much  higher  and  “flush  times”  have 
come  again?  It  is  scarcely  nece.ssary  to  say  that  he  will  earn- 
estly wish  for  a return  of  old  times  and  low  prices. 

Suppose  wheat  and  corn  double  in  price.  Will  the  farmer 
who  raises  them  be  any  better  off  if  all  the  supplies  which  he 
must  buy  double  in  price  also?  Will  the  merchant  he  better 
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off  with  higher  prices  when  all  his  ex})enses  increase  in  a ter- 
rible ratio,  when  his  stock  must  be  ke])t  up,  and  when  the 
changes  in  values  are  so  rapid  that  no  one  can  foresee  or  guard 
against  them? 

An  abnormal  rise  in  prices  is  a national  calamity,  ultimately 
affecting  all  classes.  The  poor  suffer  first  and  most;  those  in 
moderately  comfortable  circumstances  are  not  much  behind 
them  and  oven  the  rich  feel  the  change  ere  long.  Low  prices 
benefit  the  greatest  number  by  far,  and  as  the  main  object  of 
all  human  government — of  all  organized  society — is  to  afford 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  that  government 
which  insures  the  greatest  stability  of  values  is  the  best  for  the 
people  under  it. 

The  proposition  of  the  advocates  of  the  Free  Coinage  of  Sil- 
ver is  that  the  Government  shall  make  silver  dollars,  free 
of  charge,  for  any  holder  of  bullion,  and  shall  turn  them  over 
to  him  to  be  used  as  he  chooses.  Nothing  whatever  is  jirom- 
i.sed  for  them  except  that  they  shall  be  a legal  tender  for  all 
debts.  This  does  not  give  them  a purchasing  value,  however, 
and  any  man  who  has  .something  tangible  to  sell  may  demand 
other  money,  such  as  is  satisfactory  to  him,  for  it,  and  wholly 
refuse  the  silver.  While  gold  was  at  a premium  many  imported 
goods  were  sold  by  the  importers  and  wholesalers  for  gold  or  its 
equivalent,  and  prices  changed  from  day  to  day,  and  even  from 
hour  to  hour,  as  the  price  of  gold  varied.  A certain  article 
might  be  selling  for  one  dollar,  for  instance,  in  gold,  but  if  you 
wanted  to  buy  it  you  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  in  gold  or  its 
equivalent.  If  gold  was  at  a premium  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
above  par  the  equivalent  meant  two  dollars  in  paper.  If  a man 
had  offered  one  paper  dollar  for  it  and  claimed  that  as  the  paper 
dollar  was  a legal  tender  the  article  should  be  given  to  him, 
he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a dangerous  lunatic. 

What  Shall  ‘^(rold  JDeniocrafs^'  do? 

It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  there  are  one  million  Demo- 
crats in  this  country  who  wholly  disapprove  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
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form  and  candidates.  Their  common  .sense,  as  well  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs  and  demands  of  business  life, 
teaches  them  that  the  ideas  of  the  ultra-silver  wingof  their  party 
are  chimerical  and  fallacious;  that  they  can  not  be  fully  carried 
out  in  any  event;  that  to  attenq)t  to  carry  them  out  at  all  will 
cause  wide-spread  distress  and  ruin  throughout  our  whole  land  ; 
and  that  they  should  in  .some  way  be  defeated,  if  possible.  Tlie 
(piestion,  therefore,  with  these  men  is,  how  is  it  best  to  bring 
about  this  defeat?  There  are  four  things  they  can  do  in  this 
campaign.  In  the  first  i)lace  they  can  reject  the  promptings  of 
their  own  judgment,  swallow  their  j)rinciples  and,  in  obedience 
to  what  they  consider  a party  necessity,  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan. 
In  the  second  place  they  may  stay  at  home  and  refuse  to  vote 
at  all.  In  the  third  })lace  they  may  vote  for  another  Demo- 
cratic ticket  which  may  be  placed  in  the  field  by  the  coming 
Indianapolis  convention.  And  in  the  fourth  place  they  may 
vote  for  Mr.  McKinley.  Which  is  best  to  do?  The  first  is 
thoroughly  rej)ugnant  to  the  wliole  class  of  which  the  writer 
is  ,s])eaking.  The  second  is  a mere  cowardly  evasion  of  duty, 
as  well  as  a direct  aid  to  the  political  enemy.  The  third  is 
legitimateand  honorable,l)utis  a waste  of  timeand  ammunition. 
The  fourth  meets  the  issue  scpiarely  and  effectively,  and,  if 
followed,  will  mean  the  total  defeat — the  final  overthrow — of 
the  Silver  bug-bear  that  has  been  troubling  the  nation  for 
twenty  years. 

The  dominant  question  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  this 
year  is  not  a party  question,  but  is  one  that  every  man  should 
reason  out  for  himself,  regardless  of  party  ties  and  dictation. 
Many  prominent  Republicans — men  who  have  held  high  rank 
and  standing  in  that  party — have  deserted  it  because  of  the 
adoption  of  the  currency  clause  in  the  St.  Louis  Flatform.  Many 
more  Democrats,  among  them  some  of  the  ablest  leaders  of 
that  party,  have  wholly  repudiated,  or  are  ready  to  repudiate, 
the  action  of  the  Chicago  Convention  in  endorsing  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver.  Shall  not  the  great  mass  of  the  Republican  party 
and  this  immense  body  from  the  Democratic  party  join  forces 
and  march  side  by  side  to  victory?  The  money  clause  in  the 
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St.  Louis  Platform  exactly  expresses  the  views  of  botli  wings 
of  this  grand  army  on  that  subject.  The  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican })arty  is  known  personally  to  as  many  Democrats  as 
Republicans — is  a personal  friend  of  hundreds  of  })rominent 
Democrats.  All  of  them  will  bear  testimony  to  his  high  char- 
acter, his  wonderful  ability  and  capacity  for  public  affairs,  and 
to  his  thorough  patriotism.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  the  ex- 
ponent of  other  articles  of  the  Re})ublican  creed,  and  that  his 


name  is  svnonvmous  with  Protection,  as  believed  in  hv  the 
majority  of  the  Republican  party,  ought  to  make  no  diflerence 
in  the  present  emergency. 

Let  no  Democrat  imagine  that  the  action  here  advocated 
will  cause  the  “destruction”  or  “ disruption ” of  the  great  party 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  Democratic  party  will  last  as  long 
as  our  National  Government.  “ Disruptions,” as  they  are  called, 
agree  with  it,  especially  when  they  are  for  the  sake  of  princi- 
ple. The  split  in  its  ranks  which  took  place  in  1800  was  the 
greatest  that  ever  occurred,  but  only  good  came  of  it.  The 
strength  of  any  political  j>arty  consists  in  the  number  of  its 
thinkers  and  workers;  in  the  men  who  influence  its  policy, 
mould  public  opinion,  frown  upon  partisan  excesses  and  check 
party  errors.  The  vast  number  of  men  who  vote  a ticket  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  Democratic  or  Republican,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  like  great  docks  of  sheep.  They  must 
have  leaders  to  sliow  them  the  way. 

No  more  clearly  defined  issue  was  ever  presented  to  the 
American  people  than  is  before  us  now.  It  is  one  of  public 
and  private  honor  or  dishonor;  of  honest  payment  of  debts  or 
of  enforced  composition  with  all  creditors,  and  partial,  if  not 
total,  repudiation  of  all  liabilities.  It  is  whether  we  shall  have 
honest  money,  worth  its  face  all  over  the  world,  or  depreciated 
money,  nominally  worth  its  face  by  operation  of  law  in  this  coun- 
try, and  worth  only  its  bullion  value  out  of  it.  It  may  seem  to 
some  people  that  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Bryan  that  this 
country  is  great  enough  to  have  a financial  system  and  a cur- 
rency of  its  own,  without  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
sound  and  praiseworthy.  All  such  people  would  do  well  to 
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remember  that  great  as  is  our  country,  it  only  contains  about 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  in  the  world;  that  we  buy  and 
sell  all  over  the  world;  that  gold  is  the  real  standard  of  value 
in  the  whole  world,  even  in  silver-using  countries;  and  that 
gold  will  remain  the  real  standard  in  this  country,  even  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

Let  the  Democratic  Convention  whicli  is  to  meet  in  Indian- 
apolis next  month  adopt  a straight  Democratic  platform,  hut 
let  it  endorse  the  Republican  nominees,  as  representing  the 
sentiment  of  the  party  on  the  great  question  of  the  currency. 
This  course  will  preserve  the  party  organization,  and  after  the 
camj)aign  of  this  year  is  over,  and  the  Democratic  Silverites 
liave  had  time  to  re}>ent  of  their  folly,  they  will  come  back  to 
the  fold  and  beg  for  readmittance. 

It  matters  not  what  the  Populists  do.  Their  party  is  a 
mere  fungous  growth  upon  the  body-politic,  having  no  roots 
and  no  defined  policy  or  beliefs,  and  will  soon  wither  and  fall 
to  pieces,  going  the  way  of  all  other  third  parties.  Most  of  its 
members  will  drift  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  organi- 
zations, probably  into  the  one  they  came  from  originally,  and 
the  rest  will  simply  he  “soreheads”  and  “floaters”  until  the 
formation  of  the  next  “Third  Party.” 


